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possibility at all times. After milking, variations in holding conditions and
holding temperatures up to the time of consumption can lead to rapid
growth of organisms. Equally important in determining whether disease
may occur is the response of persons who consume contaminated raw
milk. There are differences in the number of organisms ingested; host
defenses, such as gastric acidity; transit time; and immune status. Finally,
signs and symptoms of disease may vary widely as do patients in seeking
medical care of physicians in determining medical diagnoses. Laboratory
tests may or may not have been obtained for a given patient, and labo-
ratories differ in their isolation and identification of pathogens. Ultimately,
great variation exists in reporting and investigation of disease. Public
health epidemiologists are convinced that many thousands of enteric in-
fections due to raw milk contaminated with Salmonella, Campylobacter,
and other enteric pathogens occur annually in the United States, but few
of these infections are recognized or associated with raw milk.

The consistency of the findings of the Centers for Disease Control
reported in this issue of the Journal4 with previously published results in
California5 will likely be viewed by the unbelieving raw milk industry as
further evidence of what is alleged to be a conspiracy among public health
agencies to deny raw milk to those who want and need the "elixir of life"
the industry sells. The report by Taylor et al.4 does not present any new
or startling findings and may be considered to be essentially preaching to
the already converted. Infectious disease professionals consider the sci-
entific case against raw milk to be irrefutable. Several national health
organizations including the American Academy of Pediatrics, the Con-
ference of State and Territorial Epidemiologists, the American Veterinary
Medical Association, the U.S. Animal Health Association, and the Na-
tional Association of State Public Health Veterinarians have adopted policy
statements which recommend that milk and milk products for human
consumption be pasteurized. In some 20 states where the sale of raw milk
is legal, the American Veterinary Medical Association has recommended
that raw milk carry a warning label: ' 'Not pasteurized and may contain
organisms that cause human disease." Even with such a label, any batch
of raw milk confirmed to be contaminated with Salmonella or other human
pathogens must be promptly removed from commercial distribution and
home refrigerators. To do any less would be to condone continuation of
human exposure to known pathogens.

The raw milk industry has lost its suit in the scientific and medical
courts, so it has now carried its case to the political and legal arenas,
where it is a formidable opponent in what amounts to a court of last
resort.6 In these forums, the industry and its advocates cannot be lightly
dismissed, especially in the current climate of heightened concern for